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THERE'S 
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ear! 


Try the new binaural bone conduction eyeglass hearing aid 


CONTACT-EAR 


Dahlberg’s Contact-Ear bone 
conduction eyeglass hearing aid has the TEMPLE-TIP” fitting allows you to 
unique advantage of being worn with change frames in seconds 
different styles of eyeglass frames. Dahlberg’s original *“Temple-Tip”™ 
A highly sensitive bone oscillator feature permits instant separation of 
built into the Contact-Ear temple, fits ge 
= ear them with any frame style 
nothing wormin either er) [_20" are, your of 
00 earing... with any 
be fitted to one or both ears. glasses oie wear. , 
We believe this is the finest hearing 
instrument of its type available for those 
requiring bone conduction. 
See your phone directory for address 
of nearest Dahlberg office. 


THE | DAHLBERG | COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. 
A subsidiary of MOTOROLA INC, 


The Volta Review is published monthly, a July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 

Entered as second class matter at the post office = Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, pene January 22, 1932 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


MISS KENNEDY 
Beginning Geography 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral greg —— 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Goon schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational — in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ore — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) , $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NEW! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board” = 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 


Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 


@ Time Concepts come alive as the child moves 
board. 


'yesterday," "today,"’ and "tomorrow" along the 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

@ Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 

@ Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 

“e@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


$29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color : 
picture cards, post paid 
Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with | tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. | express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW | 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in 
a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-T 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 


scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM, 


ANNOUNCING 
4) THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
! boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
' a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


' The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting piace. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
( AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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New from Zenith 


... to give you the thorough, precise 
hearing tests your patients may need: 


Versatile, accurate “Audio Analyzer” 


Diagnostic Equipment 


Diagnostic Audiometer with Speech 


Record Playback Unit and Desk Speaker. 


Zenith—pioneer in sound and electronics 
—announces a new, complete pure-tone 
diagnostic audiometer designed for 
modular expansion, and incorporating 
the lastest electronic advancements for 


precise and thorough audiometric testing. 


To give its basic audiometer much 
greater versatility, Zenith provides two 
matching attachments: a Speech Record 
Playback Unit and a Diagnostic Desk 
Speaker. The audiometer with playback 
unit permits special testing using either 
records or monitored live voice. The ad- 
dition of the desk speaker permits accu- 


rate comparisons of test results with 
various hearing aid adjustments. 


The Zenith “Audio Analyzer” meets 
or exceeds all applicable specifications 
of the American Standards Association. 
It gives the otologist the precise hearing 
tests he needs. Its versatility enables the 
clinician to perform a wide range of 
pure-tone and recorded speech tests with 
complete assurance of desired accuracy. 
Hospital personnel will find it ideal for 
obtaining exact pre- and post-operative 
hearing evaluations to guide surgical 
teams. 


The “Audio Analyzer” performs all of the same 
tests as a conventional diagnostic audiometer, plus 


recorded speech and live voice tests. 


Send for Free Brochure: Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Div., Dept. 42Y, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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ALEXANDER BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAL 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its men 
bership all who are interested in improving th 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
their ability to communicate with those wh 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life i 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addj 
tional support to the work of the Associatio 
may become sustaining members for a fee ¢ 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of th 
Association, is an information center about dea 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell i 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prot 
ably the largest in the world, containing boo 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 
OFFICERS 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


GrEorcE 1. PRATT 
First Vice President 
Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 
JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 
F. HOSKINSON 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


BERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D.C. 
Haro vp C. Case 
President, Boston University 
Leonarp M. ELstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
ALEx. W. G. EwINnc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. IRENE R. EwinG 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MarRiAN FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. Beit GRosvENOR 
Washington, D.C. 


JOHN EpGaR Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 
WILLIAM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


HELEN ScHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E, NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


SisTER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOSEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
Sam B. CRraic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
F. HOskINsoN 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 
JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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-NEORGE Eastman House will be ihe 
site of the opening event of the 69th 
Annual Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf in 
Rochester. \. Y., on Sunday evening, 
June 26. The reception will give those 
attending the meeting an opportunity to 
greet old friends and meet new ones be- 
fore the professional sessions begin on 
Monday. 

Eastman House. one of the many in- 
teresting places to visit in Rochester. 
was opened in 1949 as a Museum of 
Photography. Exhibits in the house 
show many phases of the history of pho- 
tography—a tintype studio, daguerro- 
types. press-button movies and other 
working models of photographic equip- 
ment. 

James Galloway. superintendent of 
Rochester School for the Deaf. is Gen- 
eral Chairman for the 1960 Summer 
Meeting. which will be held June 26- 
July 1. 


Dr. Leo Connor (assistant superin- 
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tendent of Lexington School for the 
Deaf) is Program Chairman. Plans are 
being made by his committee for a week 
of outstanding speeches. demonstrations 
and panel discussions, as well as other 
social events. The meeting is open to 
members of the Association, members 
of their families and others who are in- 
terested. Association members attend 
the meeting at reduced rates. 

Other famous sites in Rochester in- 
clude the Susan B. Anthony home, 
where the famous suffrage leader lived 
from 1866 to 1906. The home now holds 
mementoes of the leading champions of 
women’s rights. 

Rochester is the location for the 
world-famous industrial plants of East- 
man Kodak, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.. 
Taylor Instruments and Stromberg- 
Carlson. 

Nearby points of interest for vaca- 
tioneers are the Finger Lakes. Niagara 
Falls, and the Jackson and Perkins Rose 


Gardens in Newark. 
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A Test of Speech Intelligibility 


REVIOUS investigators who have 

sought to measure the intelligibility 
of speech delivered by deaf students 
have described gross methods of estimat- 
ing the degree to which words or sen- 
tences could be understood by trained 
auditors. The major emphasis has been 
given to articulation, although the im- 
portance of rate, pitch, loudness, and 
quality is well recognized.' 

The methods of teaching the deaf dur- 
ing their first few years in school are 
generally of a synthetic type. Whole 
sentences, phrases and words are used 
in the instructional program to a 
greater degree than the individual ele- 
ments of speech. Among the advantages 
of the synthetic method for teaching 
young deaf children. according to Hud- 
gins,” are: (1) the facilitation of loud- 
ness control, (2) the fostering of more 
rhythmic speech and (3) the develop- 
ment of better voice quality. The widely 
held opinion that older deaf students 
have poor speech intelligibility in spite 
of their early speech training has been 
frequently reiterated to the writers by 
teachers of the deaf. Many of them ap- 
pear to expect the speech of their pupils 
to deteriorate automatically with in- 
creasing age. Haycock® explains this 
apparent degeneration of speech intel- 
ligibility as a reflection of the use of 
more complex vocabulary and sentence 
forms with advancing age, the increase 
in use of manual methods of instruc- 
tion for older pupils and the decrease in 
amount of time devoted to speech in- 
struction as students mature. Other au- 
thorities express the opinion that past 
and current methods of training the 
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deaf have not changed their speech sig- 
nificantly.*:° 

Whether modern methods of speech 
diagnosis and therapy will assist in the 
alleviation of this problem can be de- 
termined only by increasing sharply 
the amount and quality of these services 
in schools for the deaf. It was with the 
conviction that increase in the accuracy 
and convenience of speech intelligibility 
measurement will favorably influence 
the development of speech therapy pro- 
grams that this investigation was in- 
stituted. 

Among the better known methods of 
assessing speech intelligibility was the 
test devised by Hudgins.® In describ- 
ing the test he states: 

The scoring of the intelligibility test 
is as follows: Sentences understood 
on the first reading are given a score 
of 10; those understood on the sec- 
ond reading receive a score of 5; and 
those not understood until the final 
reading are given a score of 2. No 
score is given unless the full sen- 
tence is understood. 

These authors constructed simple sen- 
tences in collaboration with teachers 
who were acquainted with the type of 
language structure and lexical range 
familiar to deaf pupils. The following 
three sentences are representative of the 
list: 

Sally likes to swim. 

The baby bear likes milk. 

We saw many cows on the farm. 
- To obtain indication of validity, the 
test was correlated with teacher's rank- 
ings of individual pupils on the basis 
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of speech intelligibility. The majority 
of the rank correlations were between 
.70 and .80. according to the report. 
Reliability was determined by the cor- 
relation of test scores earned by stu- 
dents with their own marks on the same 
test administered one year later. While 
the test provides a measure of speech 
intelligibility, its usefulness as a diag- 
nostic instrument is limited by the ex- 
clusion of important consonant clusters 
and certain vocalic and diphthongized 
contrasts in a variety of positions with- 
in the word. It would be desirable, also. 
to utilize a simpler and shorter method 
of scoring the test. 

A more recent attempt to assess the 
speech of young deaf children by re- 
cording their responses to pictures 
chosen to elicit a sample of the elements 
of speech was described by Bjuggren.* 
Intelligibility of speech was computed 
by means of the formula: 

Intelligibility = 
Sentences Apprehensible (S.A. ) 


Sentences Intelligible (S.1.) 

A more complicated procedure was also 
tried in this study but it was replaced 
by a simpler form which was found to 
correlate favorably with the longer and 
more complex one. 

It is pertinent to consider here, also, 
the test devised by Davis and his col- 
leagues* which gauges speech intelligi- 
bility at the receptive level of com- 
munication. The Social Adequacy In- 
dex, yielded by this scale, indicates 
the degree of loss for understanding 
speech imposed by a particular amount 
of hearing impairment. A score of 94 to 
100 represents normal limits for the 
audition of speech. With a Social Ade- 
quacy Index of 67 a person begins to 
notice hearing difficulty in certain situa- 
tions. A person whose hearing of speech 
is 33 on the SAI scale can barely under- 
stand speech well enough to function 
in the social situation. While it is not 
within the province of this study to 
treat data in the receptive area, it is 
mentioned because of its promise as a 
subject of future research. 
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Information of diagnostic value is 
provided to the speech clinician by 
tools such as the Clarke Picture Phonetic 
Inventory® and the Full Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test.'° However, a great 
amount of time is required in the ad- 
ministration of these instruments and 
considerable clinical experience is 
needed for their interpretation. 

A study of the problem by the writers. 
who combined the viewpoints of the 
speech pathologist and the descriptive 
linguist, led to the conclusion that the 
following criteria should guide the con- 
struction of a speech intelligibility test: 

1. Simple sentences or words should 
be used which occur in ordinary 
conversation of subjects whose 
speech is to be measured. 

2. The sentences or words should 
contain an adequate sample of the 
consonants, vowels, diphthongs 
and consonant clusters of the 
English language. 

3. Pairs of closely related sounds 
should be placed in contrast with 
each other so that a relatively un- 
sophisticated auditor can deter- 
mine easily whether a_ specific 
sound can be distinguished from 
a related sound with which it 
might be confused. 

4. The scoring should be simple and 
easily converted into percentage 
units to facilitate the correlation 
of speech intelligibility with in- 
telligence. academic achievement 
and other factors which contribute 
to the adjustment of deaf children. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe an examination constructed to 
meet the foregoing criteria. It will 
measure the degree of intelligibility 
exhibited in the speech of individuals 
who have defective articulation and 
diagnose precisely the phonetic areas 
where additional training is most 
needed. It was planned especially for 
the diagnosis of acoustically handi- 
capped students, but it may be used in 
the assessment of children whose speech 
disorder stems from causes other than 
hearing loss. 
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Methods 


The long form of this examination 
consists of 73 pairs of sentences and 
words constructed to elicit contrasts of 
higher functional load among conson- 
ants, vowels and diphthongs; and an 
adequate sample of the consonant 
clusters contained in the conversational 
speech of the pupils to be tested.* For 
example, the following paired sentences 
are used to test frequently confused con- 
trasting sounds b and p, b and m, and 
m and n: 


1. That is a bowl. 


2. I will beat him. 
3. That is meat. 


That is a pole. 
I will meet him. 
That is neat. 


An index of speech intelligibility is ob- 
tained from a rating by one or more 
auditors whose hearing and speech are 
normal. They are required to listen to 
a reading. tape recorded or “live,” of 
the diagnostic material. If the auditor 
judges the test by listening to a live 
reading, he should not look at the sub- 
ject or receive any visual clues to the 
meaning of the utterances. Training in 
phonetics is a desirable, but not an es- 
sential qualification of the auditor. The 
examiner focuses upon acoustic differ- 
ences between two pairs of sentences or 
words which are alike except for one 
phonetic detail. His focus is automati- 
cally directed properly, because it is the 
only difference between the pairs. He 
scores a plus for each pair of items 
which are sufficiently different to be dis- 
tinguished one from the other at the 
crucial point. After each of the test 
items has been scored plus or minus, 
the total number of plus scores is di- 
vided by the number of items (73) to 
obtain the Intelligibility Index. Diag- 
nostically, each failure represents a con- 
trast that must be taught to the subject 
by specialized clinical techniques. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 66 residential 
school deaf pupils and 68 day school 
deaf pupils. Sixty-five were male and 
69 were female. Their ages ranged from 
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15 to 19 years. They were chosen by 
testing all students in randomly selected 
classes of two residential and three day 
schools for the deaf in California. A 
sample of the available intelligence and 
academic achievement test scores for the 
group showed a normal distribution and 
appeared to be representative of deaf 
populations for those two major types 
of schools. The mean intelligence quo- 
tient, as measured by non-verbal scales 
such as the WISC"! and the Ontario,'* 
was 98.7. The mean grade equivalent 
scored on achievement tests was 8.5. 
The mean grade level in which this 
group was currently enrolled was 10.7 
which revealed a mean retardation of 
Audiological scores were 
distributed between 62 decibels binaural 
average loss and total loss of hearing. 
The average binaural hearing loss for 
the group was 92.4 decibels. Since a 
great proportion of the subjects had for- 
merly attended schools for the deaf in 
other states, the group was regarded as 
somewhat of a “melting pot” represent- 
ing many parts of the country. 


Validation of the Test 


The final validation of a test such as 
this rests primarily upon whether it 
works out well in practice. rather than 
upon. statistical correlations. Cumula- 
tive results from the administration of 
this scale in many schools for the deaf. 
will ultimately determine its usefulness. 
The writers welcome the opportunity to 
provide copies of the tests to school ad- 
ministrators, who can furnish valuable 
data from different parts of the United 
States. 

No existing tests were sufficiently re- 
lated to the current device to render 
comparison worthwhile. Thus, it was 
necessary to find other methods of clas- 
sifying the speech of deaf students. Two 
methods are being used in these com- 


*A short form of this examination, consisting of 
50 items, is being studied, which appears to give 
a valid indication of speech intelligibility, but 
appears to be less useful for diagnostic purposes 


than the long form. Copies of the short form may be 
secured from Mr. Larr, Department of English, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. 
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parisons: (1) estimates by experienced 
teachers of the deaf concerning the 
speech intelligibility of their pupils. and 
(2) phonetic analysis of the speech of 
deaf students to determine the percent- 
age of sounds that reach a minimum de- 
gree of intelligibility, as judged by a 
trained auditor. The results of the com- 
plex and time-consuming phonetic analy- 


TABLE 1 


The mean teacher estimate of intel- 
ligibility for all of the students in the 
study was .65. Ratings by speech clini- 
cians, using the current test. showed a 
mean index of .59. The combined co- 
efficients of correlation were found to 
equal .886. The teachers’ estimates, 
clinician ratings and coefficients of cor- 
relation appear below in Table 1. 


Correlation of Teacher Estimates and Intelligibility Indices 


Mean Teacher Mean Intelligibility | Coefficients 


Number 
School of students Estimates Indices of Correlation 
B 38 AZ | 
& 20 6 


Number 
Means 05 


sis phase of this study will be reported 
at a later date. Data for the comparison 
of teacher estimates with scores derived 
from use of the present test appears 
below. 

Comparison of Teacher Estimates and 
Clinician Judgments. Classroom teach- 
ers rated each of their pupils on a ten 
point scale in which a score of ten rep- 
resented perfect intelligibility * and zero 
represented complete unintelligibility. 
The mean estimate made by all of the 
teachers participating at each school 
was compared with the scores obtained 
by one of the clinicians in training. All 
figures were converted to percentage 
units and the correlation between teach- 
er estimate and Intelligibility Index ar- 
rived at through clinician evaluation 
was performed. ° 


*An example of perfect intelligibility mav be 


found in the speech of an unhandicapped educated 
native speaker. 
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Reliability of the Seale 


The consistency with which this test 
measures speech intelligibility may be 
indicated by the method of Hudgins,® 
in which scores on the same test admin- 
istered to the same subjects during two 
consecutive years were compared. The 
authors plan to use this technique to 
further scrutinize the accuracy of the 
test in the future. It was considered 
important, also, to determine the extent 
of agreement between different auditors 
in assessing the same subject. It was 
possible to investigate this problem by 
comparing Intelligibility Indices ob- 
tained by two university clinicians with 
equivalent academic preparation, They 
judged the same tape recorded test of 
each pupil in this study. Their inde- 
pendent evaluations showed a combined 
coefhicient of correlation of .882. Table 
2 presents this information. 
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TABLE 2 


Correlation Between the Intelligibility Indices 
Obtained by Two Speech Clinicians 


Number 


School 


B 38 


Means 


Summary 


A test of speech intelligibility has 
been described which was planned to 
provide a relatively objective system of 
classifying deaf individuals through 
analysis of a sample of their conversa- 
tional speech. A simplified procedure is 
outlined for obtaining an Intelligibility 
Index which represents the percentage 
of sounds produced adequately for 
acoustic recognition by auditors with 
minimal speech training. Seventy-three 
diagnostic sentence and word items were 
used which contained an adequate rep- 
resentation of the vowels. consonants. 
diphthongs and consonant clusters of 
average American speech. Pairs of 
closely related sounds were placed in 
contrast with each other in such man- 
ner that teachers may easily determine 
the degree of intelligibility exhibited in 
the speech of their pupils. The average 
amount of time required for administra- 
tion of the complete test is eight minutes. 
While final validation of the test will 
ultimately rest on the results of its ad- 
ministration in many schools for the 
deaf, the present report on 134 residen- 
tial and day school deaf pupils gives 
promising indication of its usefulness. 
As an evidence of validity the correla- 
tion between classroom teacher esti- 
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Mean Rating 
by Clinician 
Number | 


Mean Rating Correlation Between 
by Clinician Ratings of 
Number 2 — Clinicians 1 and 2 


90 


mates of speech intelligibility and In- 
telligibility Indices derived through use 
of the test is here described. Combined 
coefficients of correlation between these 
two measures was .881. 

An indication of reliability presented 
in this article is the extent of agreement 
hetween two auditors’ evaluation of the 
same deaf student. These correlations 
ranged from .83 to .92 at the five schools 
studied. Another phase of the current 
investigation, to be reported at a later 
date, will seek to determine test-retest 
consistency by treating results obtained 
by testing the same subjects one year 
later. 

The Intelligibility Index derived 
through this examination is valuable to 
chart the progress of deaf students who 
are receiving speech training. It is use- 
ful, also, to isolate specific sound errors 
which must be corrected in order to 
improve intelligibility of the speech of 
deaf pupils. 


1. Diehl, C. F. and McDonald, FE. T., “Effects 
of Voice Quality on Communication,’ Journal of. 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, June, 1946. 

2. Hudgins, C. V. and Numbers, F. C., “An In- 
vestigation of the Intelligibility of the Speech of 
the Deaf,’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1942. 

3. Haycock, S., The Teaching of Speech, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Volta Bureau, 1957. 


(Continued on page 437) 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


Again the Volta Review brings to the 
‘attention of its readers the most recently 
published books of particular interest 
to parents. teachers and other specialists 
working with the deaf and severely hard 
of hearing. A staff member has checked 
with publishers and the Library of Con- 
gress catalogue in compiling the follow- 
ing list of significant books which have 
been published in 1958-59. Those 
marked with an asterisk may be pur- 
chased from the Volta Bureau. Al! other 
books should be ordered directly from 
the publisher or through your local 
bookstore. 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 


Areas of Instruction for Teachers of 
Children Who are Deaf, Leonora C. 
Quill. Champaign, TIll.: Champaign 
Community Schools, 1959. 104 pages, 
$2.00. (To be reviewed.) 

Attitudes of Educators Toward Excep- 


tional Children, Norris G. Haring, 
George G. Stern, William M. Cruik- 


shank. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 238 pages, $5.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 

Betty Lee (Care of Handicapped Chil- 
dren), Charlotte D. Tucker, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 168 pages. $3.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Children with Speech and Hearing Im- 
pairment — Preparing to Work with 
Them in the Schools. Washington: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 1959. 32 pages. 

The Child with a Handicap, Edgar F. 
Martmer, editor. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas publishers, 1959. 
$11.00. 

Deafness, A Survey of the Problems, 
Manchester, England: North Regional 
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Association for the Deaf, 1958. 96 
pages, paper, 2/0. 

Directory for Exceptional Children, 3rd 
ed. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1958. 320 
pages, $0.00. Reviewed VR Nov. 1958. 
Education for the Exceptional Child, 
Leonard X. Magnifico. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.. 1958. 370 
pages, $0.25. 

The Eighty Years History of the Educa- 
tion of the Blind and the Deaf in Japan. 
Tokyo, Japan: Ministry of Education, 
1959. 

Hearing: A Handbook for Laymen,* 
Norton Canfield. New York: Double- 
day & Co., Inc., 1959. 214 pages, $3.50. 
Reviewed VR Sept. 1959. 

Hearing Loss . . . A Community Loss, 
Margaret L. Washington, ed. Washing- 
ton: American Hearing Society, 1958. 
145 pages, paper. Reviewed VR June 
1958. 

Hearing Therapy for Children.* Alice 
Streng. 2nd edition. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1958. 353 pages. $6.75. Re- 
viewed VR Nov. 1958. 

An Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 3rd edition, Harry J. Baker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1959. 523 
pages, $6.50. Reviewed VR Sept. 1959. 
New Opportunities for Deaf Children,* 
I. R. and A. W. Ewing. London, Eng.: 
University of London Press, Inc., 1958. 
149 pages, $3.50. Reviewed VR March 
1959, 

Proceedings of 68th Annual Meeting of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf.* Washington: the Volta 
Bureau, 1958. 132 pages, paper, $2.00. 
Rehabilitation of Deaf-Blind Persons. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Industrial Home 
for the Blind, 1958. Vols. I-VII, $10.00 


complete. 
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Vol. 1, A Manual for Professional 
Workers, 246 pages, $3.50. 
Vol. 11, Communication A Key to 
Service for Deaf-Blind Men and Wo- 
men, 70 pages, $1.00. 
Vol. 111, Report of Medical Studies 
on Deaf-Blind Persons, 62 pages. 
$1.00. 
Vol. IV, A Report on Psychological 
Studies with Deaf-Blind Persons, 46 
pages, $1.00. 
Vol. V, Studies in the Vocational 
Adjustment of Deaf-Blind Adults, 324 
pages, $3.00. 
Vol. V1, Recreation Services for Deaf- 
Blind Persons, 70 pages, $1.00. 
Vol VII, Survey of Selected Charac- 
teristics of Deaf-Blind Adults in New 
York State, Fall 1957, 166 pages. 
$2.00. 
Repert to the World Assembly of the 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind by the Committee on Services for 
the Deaf-Blind. Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 
Industrial Home for the Blind, 1959. 
152 pages, $2.00. 
Survey of Employers’ Practices and 
Policies in the Hiring of Physically Im- 
paired Workers. New York: Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service, 
1959. 133 pages, paper. 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Louise M. Neuschutz. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas 
Publishers, 1959. 136 pages, $5.75. 


LANGUAGE 


Language Teaching Workbook No. 1, 
Doris I. Mirrielees. Pompano Beach, 
Florida, 1959. 100 pages, paper, $6.00. 
(To be reviewed. ) 

Natural Language for Deaf Children,* 
Mildred A. Groht. Washington: the 
Volta Bureau, 1958. 205 pages, $5.50. 
Reviewed VR Oct. 1958. 
Conversational Language,* Grace Man- 
nen. Washington: the Volta Bureau, 
1959. 22 pages. paper, $1.00. 


LIPREADING 


Hearing with Our Eyes, Book I, * Ena 
G. Macnutt. Washington: the Volta Bu- 
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reau, 1959, 280 pages, $4.50. (To be 
reviewed. ) 
Accompanying Workbook I1,* 30 pages, 
60c. 

Let’s Travel*, Mary Wood Whitehurst. 
East Meadow, New York: Hearing Re- 
habilitation. 1958. 170 pages. paper, 
$7.20. Reviewed VR Sept. 1959. 
Accompanying Workbook, $3.75. 
Speechreading (A Guide for Laymen)%, 
Adam J. Sortini. Washington: the Volta 
Bureau, 1958. 50 pages, paper. $1.00. 
Reviewed VR Jan. 1959 . 

MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

Advances in Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, 
Vol. V, L. Ruedi, Editor. Basel. Switzer- 
land: S. Karger, 1959. 170 pages. sfr. 
30. (To be reviewed. ) 

The Detection of Auditory Malingering, 
J. E. Fournier. Chicago: The Beltone 


Institute for Hearing Research, 1958. 
23 pages. 
Fundamentals of Otolaryngology, Law- 


rence R. Boies. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1959. 

Man’s World of Sound,* John R. Pierce 
and Edward E. David, Jr. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1958. 285 pages, 
$5.00. (To be reviewed. ) 

The Middle Ear, Heinrich G. Kobrak. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. 253 pages, $15.00. (To be 
reviewed. ) 

New Concepts in the Theory of Hearing, 
Hans Kietz. Chicago: The Beltone In- 
stitute for Hearing Research. 1958. 21 
pages. 

New Methods of Masking for the Deter- 
mination of Bone Conduction Curves, 


M. J. Rainville. Chicago: The Beltone 


Institute for Hearing Research, 1959, 
10 pages. 

Noise and Your Ear,* Aram Glorig. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1958. 


158 pages, $6.50. (To be reviewed.) 
Objective Examination of the Residual 
Hearing of Deaf Children, E. N. Soko- 
lov and N. P. Paramonova. Chicago: 
The Beltone Institute for Hearing Re- 
search, 1959. 15 pages. 
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The Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 3rd edition, Garrison and Force. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1959. Re- 
viewed this issue. 

Yearbook of Ear, Nose and Throat. 
1958-1959. Chicago: Yearbook Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1959. $7.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A Deaf Boy Grows Up in the U.S.A., 
Powrie V. Doctor. Washington: Gallau- 
det College, 1958. 13 pages, paper. 
Life at My Fingertips.* Robert J. Smith- 
das. Garden City: Doubleday & Co.. 
Inc., 1958. 260 pages, $4.00. Reviewed 
VR Jan. 1959. 

Voice of the Deaf,* Maxine Tull Boat- 
ner. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
1959, 190 pages. $4.50. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 


SPECIAL TEACHING 
Let’s Play Hide and Seek, Ruth M. Fitz- 


Simmons and Albert T. Murphy. Mag- 
nolia, Mass.: The Expression Co., 1959. 
$6.00. Reviewed VR Sept. 1959. 
Number Teaching and Speech and Hear- 
ing Training Work Book No. 1, Doris I. 
Mirrielees. Pompano Beach, Florida, 
1959. 86 pages. paper. $8.75. 


CALENDAR 


The Printed Word.* Marjorie Miller, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: The In- 
stitute of Applied Art. Ltd.. 1958. 51 
pages, paper. $2.50. (To be reviewed.) 
SPEECH 

And So We Speak: Voice and Articula- 
tion, Joynne Akin. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 249 
pages, $6.00. 

Evolution of the Speech Apparatus, FE. 
Lloyd DuBrul. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1958. 103 pages, 
$4.75. (To be reviewed. } 

How Children Learn to Speak, M. M. 
Lewis. New York: Basic Books. Ine., 
1959. 144 pages. $3.00. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 

The Improvement of V oice and Diction,* 
Jon Eisenson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. 303 pages. $4.75. 
Reviewed VR June 1958. 

An Introduction to Research in Speech, 
J. Jeffery Auer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959, 244 pages. $5.00. (To 
he reviewed. } 

Speech Development, Improvement, and 
Correction, Lucile Cypreansen, John H. 
Wiley and Leroy T. Laase. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1959, 353 pages, 
$5.00. (To be reviewed. ) 


OFT VENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM. BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE—Nov. 15-18: Providence, R. I. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
AapULTS—Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Chicago. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C. 


RHINOLOGICAL 
13-19: 


LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
socieTY—Mar. 


AMERICAN 
AND OTOLOGICAL 
Miami Beach. 
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SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YoutH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11; 


Providence, R. I. 
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a child’s first books 
should be FUN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY 


Mrs. Cory is librarian at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. 


HEN considering books to pur- 

purchase for use with deaf chil- 
dren, it is often helpful to remind our- 
selves of just what qualities in books 
appeal to hearing children. 

It is interesting to note that in most 
critical discussions of a child’s first 
books, namely picture books, a great 
deal of informed observation has to do 
with the child’s reactions to the sounds 
of books rather than his responses to 
the visual images presented. Time and 
again, teachers, librarians and others in- 
terested in the developmental growth of 
children comment on the young child's 
early response to jingles, rhymes and the 
rhythmic beat of the words read aloud. 
Long before they have any real under- 
standing of what the words mean. or 
what story the pictures are telling, chil- 
dren derive tremendous pleasure from 
the sounds of words and the beat of the 
rhythm. Thus, hearing children who 
have been read aloud to, and have felt 
this almost physical pleasure from the 
sounds of words, bring to books at a 
little later time an unconscious but de- 
finitely pleasurable emotional attitude. 

The young deaf child who misses 
such early auditory fun with books may 
not have any deep seated feelings about 
them at all and may show indifference 
to books and conversation about their 
contents. What are some of the things 
we can do to compensate for this lack 
of auditory fun with books? One thing 
is to keep on the alert for books which 
have special or unusual visual or tactile 
appeals. Three new hooks which offer 
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stunning and original visual treats on 
every page are all by the same talented 
Italian author, Bruno Munari.* They 
were hand-bound in Italy and are only 
$2 each, a very low price for real treas- 
ures for the deaf. 


The Birthday Present shows a father 
with a birthday box for his little boy. 
He is ten miles from home and his truck 
has broken down. The ingenious father 
gets an automobile and goes on another 
mile. But something else goes wrong. 
What happens at nine miles from home? 
Fight? Seven? And so on? The colorful 
pages of different sizes cover each other 
for the count-down. At the end when 
father gets home a little door opens 
right out of the page. and the box itself 
opens to reveal its surprises. Excellent 
for oral telling and for reading readi- 
ness work. 


Jimmy Has Lost His Cap has pages of 
every size and shape in luscious colors. 


*Published by The World Publishing Co., 2231 
W. 10th St., Cleveland 2. 


Off to a good start as teacher and child 
enjoy looking at an attractive book to- 
gether. 
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Large doors open only to reveal smaller 
doors. The whole story is wonderful 
in itself and excellent for work on 
prepositions. Where is Jimmy’s cap? 
In the refrigerator? Behind the arm 
chair? /n the closet? On his head? 

Who’s There? Open the Door has a 
hole cut in the cover, which looks like 
a door with a peep hole for viewing the 
outside. Inside the book are pages of 
lovely colors and diminishing sizes, the 
last page being only an inch wide. 

Not only do the use of color and the 
illustrations please the eye, but the won- 
derful shapes and forms of the pages 
are pleasing for small hands to follow. 
The author’s ideas are original, and the 
material is expertly handled and trans- 
lated. The Munari books have intrinsic 
value for all children; and for the deaf 
they are particularly delightful. 

Preliminary use of all three of these 
books with young children has been 
highly successful, and duplicate copies 
are being purchased for use in many 
classrooms. 

Two other books which offer visual 
pleasure are reviewed below: 


See the Circus, by H. A. Rey, Houghton 

Mifflin, 1956. $1.00. 

A small book which pictures different 
circus scenes such as running horses, 
tigers, clowns, lions, elephants and so 
on. Each page has a flap which opens 
up to reveal the total scene underneath. 
For example, we see the lion tamer mov- 
ing her whip in the original picture: 
when the flap is open we see her whip 
come down and the lion performing. 
Simple as this device sounds to an adult, 
it brings squeals of joy from young 
children. 

Where’s My Baby? by H. A. Rey, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1956. $1.00. 

Using the same fold-over technique 
on each page, the reader sees first the 
picture of a grown animal; unfolding 
the flap, he sees the baby animal. Thus 
we have a horse and a colt, a hen and 
baby chicks, a cow and a calf, and so on. 
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While these two little books do not 
have the unusual beauty of the Munari 
books, they are lightweight and small 
enough for a very young child to handle 
easily. By using the device of the folded 
over flap on each page. they provide 
that extra visual treat so important in 


first books for deaf children. 


CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A recording for testing the hear- 
ing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure 
tone audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch 
record at constant intensity, made 
of unbreakable vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus. fish, air- 
plane, boat and ball. 

Side 11 — Numbers. 
pairs of numbers such as “9-4, 
6-5,” ete. 

$6.25 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Consists of 


LIPREADING BOOKS 
MAY LEAVIS 


Vocabulary Building, lessons and exer- 
cises for use in 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 
Teaches WORDS—their spelling, mean- 
ing and how to use them. 


Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers and adults. 26 stories and articles 
for advanced practice in thought. 


$1.55 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


The Volta Review . 
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III. Auditory Training: Design for Growth 


Sources for Auditory Experiences and 
Related Activities 


LIBBY RESNICK and MARGARET MARY WALSH 


HERE are innumerable sources for auditory impressions. Every sound around 


us can be utilized in some way to stimulate the residual hearing of the deaf 

child—even if only to make him aware that certain objects or actions can be as- 
sociated with certain sounds, rhythms or speech patterns. 

In all auditory training it is necessary to move from gross discrimination of all 
types (gross sounds, music, speech) to fine discrimination. 


Type of Sound 


Gross Discrimination 


Gross Sound 


Music 


Speech 


word, i.e. 


boy, bottle, buffalo, 


cat, cattle, cannibal 


Gross Sounds 


Usually it is with gross sounds that 
the deaf child has his first successful 
discriminative auditory experiences. 
Gross sounds are presented with a 
characteristic beat or pattern to make 
them more meaningful. Steps in the 
development of discriminative ability 
are: 

I. Awareness of sound—any re- 
sponse to any sound is accept- 
able. 

II. Recognition and_ identification 
and/or differentiation between 
and among various sounds. 

III. Recognition of the number of 
impulses produced and discri- 
mination between loud and soft 
sounds. 

Imitation of rhythms. 
fast or slow 


IV. 
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drum eel bell 


march and waltz 


single syllable word 
vs. multi-syllable 


Fine Discrimination 


drum and tambourine 


recognition of whole 
and/or parts of songs 


'spondee words, e.g. 
cup cake, birthday, 
ice skate 
‘phonetically 
balanced words, e.g. 
sheep, rat, bus, 


thank 


1—2—3—4 
1—2—3 
I1—2 —3—4 


Children can imitate rhythm with in- 
dividual rhythm band instruments or 
just by clapping hands or tapping feet. 

Some sounds to use in practice are: 


Animai sounds—bow wow, moo 
moo, quack quack, gobble gobble, caw 
caw, baa baa, oink oink, cock-adoodle- 
doo, peep peep, tweet tweet. 


Human _ sounds — cough, sneeze, 
laugh, whisper, hum, sing, shout 


(anger), ow-w (pain). 


1 For lists of spondees and phonetically balanced 
words see Hearing and Deafness: A Guide for Lay- 
men, Hallowell Davis, New York: Rinehart & Co.. 
1948 and Hearing Tests and Hearing Instrumencs, 
Leland A. Watson and Thomas Tolan, Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1949. 
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Environmental sounds — knock. 


tap. falling chair, passing plane, truck. 
automobile horns. school fire drill bell. 
hammering a nail, school bells, clock, 
watch, water running, closing a door. 
tearing paper. siren, bicycle bell. 


Toys—mama doll, squeaky rubber 
toys. musical toys (drum, horn, tam- 
bourine. cymbals. clickers, triangle. tops. 
boxes, xylophone). push and pull toys. 


Musical Sounds and Music 

The hearing child responds to music 
with bodily movements. In the use of 
music for auditory training the children 
should be encouraged to respond to it 
with a rhythmic body (hands, feet. 
torso) interpretation. 

Children will differ in their ability 
to proceed in this area from the simple 
to the more complex. For some chil- 
dren. it will be possible to depend on 
hearing alone. For others. a combina- 
tion of visual clues (lipreading and/or 
reading) hearing essential. 
Enjoyment should be the primary pur- 
pose of this phase of auditory training 
and should bring with it an increase in 
auditory awareness even though objec- 
tive measurements are not always pos- 
sible. 

Various means of introducing 
rhythms and music are:* 

I. Rhythms 

Group interpretation using bodily 
movements under the direction of 
the teacher. 
A. Piano or piano records 
skipping 
marching 
running 
B. Teacher's voice and/or drum 
run, run, run 
march, march 
musical chairs 

2See the following books for music: Physical Ac- 
tivities for Elementary Schools, New York: New 
York City Board of Education, 1958; The Music 
Hours (which comes in a graded series and con- 
tains songs, rhythms, and rhythm games which 
contain words that will help in word discrimina- 
tion), Morristown, N. J.: Silver Burdett Co.; New 
Singing Time, Satis Narrona Coleman, New York: 
John Day Co., Inc., 1950 and Another Singing 


Time, S. N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, New 
York: John Dav Co., Inc., 1937. 
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Records® 
In order to reach the child 
through as many avenues as 
possible, it is imperative that 
the teacher sing along with 
the record. Thus, the child re- 
ceives visual and auditory im- 
pressions simultaneously and 
gains maximum benefit from 
the activity. 
Rhythms—walk, run, fly, skip, 
march, jump, skate, animal 
gaits. Dance patterns—fox 
trot. waltz, rhumba, cha-cha. 
square dance, rock and roll 
Singing Games and Dances 
Five Little Chickadees, Blue Bird, 
Lassie, Children’s Polka, Let Your 
Feet Go Tap. London Bridge, Two 
Little Blackbirds, Ten Little In- 
dians 
Nursery Rhymes, Finger Plays, 
Songs 
Nursery Rhymes—Baa Baa Black 
Sheep. Mary Had a Little Lamb. 
Jack and Jill. Jack Be Nimble, 
Hickory, Dickory Dock. Hey Did- 
dle Diddle. Finger Plays—Open- 
Shut Them. Little Ball-Big Ball, 
Thumbkins. Eensy Weensy Spider, 
Five Little Soldiers. Songs and 
Poems — America, Star Spangled 
Banner, Pledge of Allegiance, 
Jingle Bells, Happy Birthday to 
You 
Speech 
When speech is being used to pro- 
mote the ability to hear, it is well for 
the teacher to bear in mind the fact 
that the child’s response may take one 
of many different forms, such as: 

I. Simply raising or lowering of 
hand; 

II. Associating what has been heard 
with an object, picture, chart, 
representation, action, dramatiza- 
tion or writing; 

III. Imitating the speech heard. 

There are many ways to use speech 


See list of records at end of article. 
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for auditory recognition. 

I. Conversational language, direc- 
tions, commands and expressions 
appropriate to the situation 
Hello 
Yes 
Very good! 

Beautiful! 

Please 

You're welcome 
I can’t hear you 
Use more voice 
What's the matter? 
What happened? 
Goodbye 

No 

Wonderful! 

O.K. 

Thank you 

II. Recognition of names 
Own first name, later, surname 
Classmates” 

Teachers’ 

Other school personnel 
Members of family 
Friends’ 


III. Differentiation between Various 
Vowel Sounds as a (ar) and 6 (0-0) 
a and é 
I and oi 


ii and ou 
IV. Recognition of Changes in Pitch 
and inflection in the Spoken Word 

A. Using prolonged vowel sounds 


a) Low to octave higher, thus 
ar 


b) High to octave lower, thus 


ar 


ar 


c) High, low, high 


r 


ad) Low, high, 


low 
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B. Using familiar phrases and 
or sentences: 

The little bear 

The middle sized bear 

The big bear 

Where were you? 

Where were you? 

Where were you? 


V. Recognition and Differentiation 
Between Words and/or Groups of 
Words. Use lipreading. tactile and 


hearing at first, later, hearing alone. 
A. Contrasting common nouns of 
different number of syllables, 
such as: 
ball—airplane 
milk—apple 
B. Using words of same number 
of syllables such as: 
airplane—ice cream 
doll—hall 
run—march 
C. Moving from gross discrimina- 
tion between one-two- and 
three-syllable words wheré 
the clues are in the number of 
syllables, to finer discrimina- 
tions requiring  differentia- 
tion between: 
long and short vowels such 
as, bus—bee 
two different long vowels 
such as, shoe—sleep 
voiced breath con- 
sonants such as, bat—hat 
D. Using familiar phrases, such 
as: 
blue, a blue ball. 
balls 
a rainy day, a fair day, a 
beautiful day 
Dick can jump. Dick can play, 
Sally can play 
FE. Using simple sentences de- 
scribing a picture. 
F. Learning nursery rhymes and 
poems 
l. Using charts with voice 
2. Using recordings 
It iSaygdested that the teacher di- 
versity hegéchoice of experiences and 
oe meet the individual needs 
of the children in her group. 
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moc 


A high-quality unit for the larg 
the classroom. The amplifier inc 
at a pre-determined level. Micr 
with built-in phonograph is also 


mi 


A new instrument for the smal 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sim 


moi 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standarc 
for speech" and the ‘‘discrimi 
may be made with optional at 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psychoc 
can be obtained from patients | 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 
instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produce 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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company 


260B group hearing aid 


iss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
rated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
nes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


ass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
icity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
eously, each with its own volume control. 


| 162 speech audiometer 


al and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
1 loss of speech.’’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
1ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


1ometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
‘sponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
onstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
ces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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COMPANY AND RECORD NUMBER 


TITLE 
Album—Rhythm is Fun Bowmar Records, 1505-1510 


Learning to Listen Capitol 
Eensy Weensy Spider Children’s Record Guild, 1002 A & B 
Jingle Bells & Other 

Songs for Winter Fun 


Train to the Farm 1 & 2 “ CRG 1001 A 
“ CRG 1011 
Train to the Zoo (1) (all grades) 
Frosty The Snow Man (1 & 2) Columbia, MJV 75-1 
Let's Have the Rhythm Band MJV 167-H2 
Little White Duck - MJV 85-1 
Put Your Finger in the Air - J-187 CO-49383 
Join into the Game ve J-187 CO-49381 
School Days & Old Mill Stream e 20287 
Blue Danube Decca, 23401 A 
Easter Parade * DLA 3013 
Vissouri Waltz & Beautiful Ohio - 24535 
One to Ten--The Counting Record 
ABC--The Alphabet Road Decca, K122 84990 84991 
Santa Claus is Coming to Town - L3200 
1-Here He Go Loobie-Lou A 
2 Little Chickadees and 
Let Your Feet Go B Folkeraft, F-1184 A & B 
Easter Parade Golden, R 75 B 
God Bless America 
The Star Spang ed Banner Golden, R 84 A & B 
Little Golden Christmas Album i 
Children’s Auditory -Test Hearing Rehab. Center—Volta Bureau 
Children’s Series—Album of 5 records each 
with 1] or 2 stories eS 
Say and Sing—Album I Jeri Productions 
“S”_The Snake Sound 3212 Glendale Blvd. 
“R°’—The Rooster Sound Los Angeles 39, Calif., S 119 (1955) 
Say and Sing—Album II Jeri Productions, S 120 (1956) 


‘the Cross Kitty Sound 
Bee Sound 
Say and Sing—Album III 
Goose Sound 
“L” The Singing Sound Jeri Productions S 121 (1956) 
and Sing——Album I\ 


“K’—'The Coughing Sound 
“Ch”—The Train Sound Jeri Productions S 122 (1957) 


Say 


Auditory Training Album for 


What's Its Name Order from Volta Bureau 


Cha Cha Cha Together 1-2-3 Mardi Gras 
The Doggie in the Window Mercury Playecraft, MPIA 
Alphabet Song Peter Pan, 112B 
Brahms—Lullaby & Goodnight 

and Diddle Diddle Dumpling 42 A&B 
Counting Song—Hickory Dickory 206 A&B 
Happy Birthday and Jolly Good Fellow 224A 8&B 
Hokey Pokey 455 A 


I'm a Little Teapot 

Old Macdonald 

Looby Loo “ “ 908 A&B 
Marching Songs 

We're off to See the Parade 

Varine Hymn—Anchors Aweigh 


Sound Off—Yankee, Doodle, Etc. a6 “ 2245 A&B 
Mary Had a Little Lamb Peter Pan 102 A 
Smokey the Bear 
Songs from Mother Goose = “ 2240 A-B 
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TITLE 


Nice 

Sleepy Time 

Up, Up | 

Clap Hands \ 

What Does Baby Hear? | 

What Does Baby See? § 

Where Are Your Eyes? 1] 

Big and Little 2 4 

Parade of Wooden Soldiers 

Carousel, Kinderpolka, Highland Fling 
and Schottische 

God Bless America—The Star 
Spangled Bariner 

Star Spangled Banner & America 

Sounds Around Us Album 

Around the House--Farm-Town 

Sousa Marches 

The Marine’s Hymn & The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along 

Picture Storybook—Album No. 7 

Mother Goose Songs 


Childhood Rhythms Record 
Series | HI 
II I\ 
Songs We Like To Sing 
Authentic Loco. Sounds 
Train Sounds 
Honor Your Partner Album 
Record 1—-Rhythm Band 
2-—-Rhythms 
3—Rhythms & Games 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
Sounds Effects Man—Tops for Tots 
Let's Play Zoo 
Muffin in the Country 
Muffin in the City 
Music Listening Game 
Side 1 
Side 2 
Rainy Day 
The Circus Comes to Town 


Mrs. Resnick is in the academic de- 
partment and Miss Walsh is in the hear- 
ing aid clinic at Jr. H.S. 47, New York 
City. 


Articles to follow in the five-part 
series were written for a curriculum 
bulletin of the New York City school 
system. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able from: 


Junior High School 47 Manhattan 
225 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 10, N.Y. 
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COMPANY AND 


Pram, 1A 
is 3A 3B 


RECORD NUMBER 


4A-B 
2A-B 


Rainbow, 171 
RCA 45-6179 


RCA Victor, 26198 A, 26198 B 
RCA Victor 20635 A 

EI-CB 1552-3 
RCA EO-CB 5322-3 

“ LPM 3014 


27824 A & B 
Rocking Horse Recording 
Synthetic Plastics 


Newark, N. J., PL-A 102, A 112, A 117 


Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Silver Burdett 

Star Electronics, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Square Dance Associates Freeport, L. I. 
Tops, 1003 
Voco Records, TC-16 
Young People’s Records, 802 A & B 
“ “ “ f 1-693 
| 2-604 


720 A & B 
712 A 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


i 


| 
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The 


SECTION 


November brings Book Week, No- 
vember 1-7, and American Education 
Week, November 8-14—two weeks that 
should be associated closely in every- 
one’s mind. That makes November a 
good time to visit your child’s school, 
buy some books for your parent library 
(or start one), give your child a new 
book he will enjoy and read it with him 
at the first opportunity. This issue of 
the Volta Review calls attention to books 
with a listing of the latest titles in the 
field of speech and hearing, a short 
article suggesting what kind of books to 
buy for the very young deaf child and 
our regular columns of reviews for 
adults and children. 


The Parents’ group of the Wyoming 
Association for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing has elected new officers for the 
year. President is William Quale. The 
group communicates through the pages 
of a new publication issued by the Wyo- 
ming State School for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. The first issue was 
tentatively titled, “What's Its Name” 
and readers are asked for suggestions— 
the prize to be an Honorable Mention 
in its pages. The parents have a busy 
schedule with monthly meetings which 
so far have included talks by school per- 
sonnel, a discussion of the care of hear- 
ing aids, and a consideration of the ob- 
jectives for the education of the deaf as 
part of the state’s special education 
program. 


The Sunshine Cottage P.T.A. (San 
Antonio) has begun its second year of 
Parents’ Section membership. New 
president is Mrs. H. I. Jureczki. The 
group has a membership of 21 sets of 
parents. 
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The Clara Block Lending Library 
is the recipient of a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Grodin and family in Oak- 
land, Calif. The gift is in memory of 
Richard Simon, whose son, Arthur B. 
Simon, established the library as a 
memorial to his grandmother. The li- 
brary contains some 50 books of par- 
ticular interest to parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and is widely used, the books 
being ordered and sent to members by 
mail. Arthur Simon has written a trib- 
ute to his father, which appears on page 
421 of this issue of the Volta Review. 


President Robert Cole, now living in 
Los Angeles, flew to New York on Oc- 
tober 15 for a Program Committee meet- 
ing to plan special events for parents at 
the 1960 Summer Meeting in Rochester, 
New York. One day of separate parent 
programs has been planned, to include 
a parents’ panel, on which representa- 
tives of parent groups will discuss out- 
standing features of their group's ac- 
tivities—such as newsletters, public in- 
formation programs, fund raising. The 
programs of the affiliate groups vary so 
widely that they have much to learn 
from each other. 

The business meeting of the Parents’ 
Section will take place in late afternoon 
after those attending have had an oppor- 
tunity to be together all day. Parents 
will elect officers and a 16-man board 
of directors, to replace the present ap- 
pointed board, representing the first 16 
groups to join the Section. It is not too 
early to be picking out your representa- 
tives to attend the meeting and to de- 
cide whom you would like to see in 
charge of your organization for the next 
two years. 
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Other meeting features of special in- 
terest to parents have been planned to 
precede or immediately follow “Parents 
Day.” An afternoon trip to Niagara Falls 
has been planned for the day before. 
The biennial banquet of the Association 
will be held Thursday evening ( Parents’ 
Day) and the Friday morning session 
will be devoted to guidance and adjust- 
ment of deaf children in the hearing 
world. 

Mr. Cole welcomes your suggestions 
as he works with the Program Commit- 


tee for the 1960 Summer Meeting. 


The Erie (Penna.) Association for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children re- 
cently began its second year of member- 
ship. Heading the group this year will 
be Mrs. Adelmo Duchini. The group 
meets monthly and includes fund-raising 
and social activities on its program— 
bowling teams have been suggested and 
are under consideration. The group 


produces a newsletter for its member- 
ship each month. 


A Thibute fo ind 


Arthur B. Simon, a frequent contributor to the Volta Review, now serving 
as an editorial consultant, has written the following moving tribute to his 
father, who passed away on August 26 of this year. Mr. Simon, a graduate 
of Gough Oral School (a San Francisco public school) and other schools for 
the hearing including Stanford University, is now with a publishing house in 
San Francisco as an editorial assistant. His words about his father carry an 
important message for fathers—and mothers—of deaf children everywhere. 

For a few days Dad was unable to use his vocal cords. They were par- 
alyzed. Nurses and doctors could not understand him. I was the only mem- 
ber of the family who could tell what he wanted to say. 

The comfort I could give Dad in his last days alone was worth all the hard 
work I had for years in trying to master the art of lipreading. 

1 am now very glad that Dad was always firm with me as far as my speech 
and lipreading were concerned. Up to the very last minute he was contin- 
ually correcting my pronunciation. | can see him screwing up his face in 
disgust and making a nasal sound whenever | slipped into my bad habit of 
making “and” come out as “onnnn.” Or he would exaggerate the way | 
pronounced “ask” as “aks.” 

If 1 could not follow someone's lips, 1 would turn to Dad. He would never 
repeat anything other people said to me, but make me turn back and try 
again. Sometimes | would feel very frustrated and even unhappy because of 
Dad's strictness, but at the same time I understood his strong love for me 
and usually went along with him eventually. 

I do know that were it not for him (and my mother and grandmother ), 1 
would not have been encouraged to keep on with the oral method of com- 
munication. They were very patient with me, even when I had tantrums 
because | could not express what I wanted to say. 

Dad was a perfectionist in every way. He could never be satisfied with 
anything less than what he wanted. He had worked too hard in his lifetime 
to be otherwise. He left behind him a whole family—wife, children, and 
grandchildren—inspired by his high standards. He has set an example for 
parents of hearing and deaf children alike in giving his family a rich heri- 
tage of love and security. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Parent Group Action 


EMBERS of this Roundabout are 

active in parent organizations in 
their communities. A previous report 
from this group of parents was pub- 
lished in May, 1959. David’s parents re- 
ported then how they organized a group 
in their community when they found 
none they could join. The parents have 
now moved, but the parent group flour- 
ishes and David and his family find 
themselves in a community with already 
established facilities. Inspired by their 
experience, other Roundabout parents 
report on their community activity for 
the deaf. 

Parents. instead of regretting the fact 
that there is no organized group in their 
community, can be of real service to 
deaf children by organizing one. Any 
new or already established group is in- 
vited to join the Parents’ Section of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. By joining the national organ- 
ization, members can benefit from the 
direct services of the Volta Bureau and 
profit by the experiences of other par- 
ent groups throughout the country. 


If you would ilke to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
of the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 
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VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


Cindy, 6 years old, has a mild to moder- 
ate high frequency loss. 


Cindy with her brother and father. 


We have been very busy since our 
Roundabout started and I think we have 
accomplished several things. First of 
all, we continued to attend meetings at 
our county hearing society and my hus- 
band has since become a member of the 
board there. From this contact with 
the hearing society a parents’ group has 
emerged and we are off to a good start. 
Our first meeting was at the end of Jan- 
uary and to date we have twenty mem- 
bers, have held our election and are in 
the process of drawing up our constitu- 
tion. I was elected secretary and my 
husband was appointed publicity chair- 
man. We are going to use Mrs. S’s idea 
and insert an ad in the local papers to 
try to contact more parents. To date we 
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have made contacts through P.T.A.’s 
and newspaper blurbs. This community 
is a little unusual in that the county is 
rather large in area and is made up of 
several small towns, suburbs and school 
districts. Also three military installa- 
tions. 

Our county school superintendent has 
contacted us and promised to work with 
us to accomplish a class for the hard of 
hearing children and to improve the 
school budget to be submitted to the 
state board of education for funds for 
the coming school year. We parents 
plan to attend the county board of edu- 
cation meeting en masse next week. The 
announcement of this plan in the paper 
got very fast action from the county 
superintendent. He wished to “live up 
to his campaign promises,” and we plan 
to do all we can to help him to live up 
to the ones he made concerning special 
education. 

Just about every parent in our group 
has at one time or another been to the 
board of education for help for their 
children and got nowhere. Group action 
is the only way I can see to obtain re- 
sults. 

-From getting to know other parents 
I know that we understand our own lit- 
tle one’s problem (and have come to 
realize that comparatively she is very 
well off) and the problems of others 
better and we realize that the interest 
in public education will benefit us al- 
ways. I hope that our efforts will bene- 
fit others and that we can find a way 
to educate the general public about the 
handicap of deafness. Our immediate 
problem here is one of facilities in the 
schools for our children, however, and 
that is where we shall put our efforts 
,until this is accomplished. 


Steven is 4 years old. The extent of his 
deafness is not yet known. 

Since my last letter, we have done a 
few things. First, we took Steven to a 
hearing aid center but were unable to 
accomplish anything because Steven 
wouldn’t cooperate so the dealer 
wouldn’t put an aid on him. I was very 
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Steven. 


disappointed, and I wonder how it is 
that I have read of so many children 
who have aids at much younger ages. 

Another thing we have done is to go 
to the Easter Seal Center in a town near 
here. I didn’t even know there was a 
center there. The speech teacher there 
would like to try giving Steven some 
lessons even though she is not a teacher 
of the deaf. We have not decided yet 
whether or not this would be a good 
thing. 

The center there is having a meeting 
of all the children in this area who need 
help in education to try and find ways 
to get more special education in the pub- 
lic schools. I think it’s wonderful what 
the B’s have done to improve public 
knowledge of our problems. 

We, too, have used the correspond- 
ence course but we couldn't stick to it. 
Steven didn’t want to sit down and do 
things. At first, he was very good. He 
can match colors, objects, pictures and 
objects to pictures, but cannot lipread 
very many of these articles. I traced 
cookie cutters on a big sheet of card- 
board and he colored each one a differ- 
ent color. He liked to do this. We also 
keep a scrapbook of pictures of babies, 
boys, animals, daddies, mommies and 
so on. He loves this scrapbook, and J 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —C lasses 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


let him paste in the new pictures. We 
also have a few pages devoted to food 
and he likes to find the “real thing” in 
the cupboard to match the picture. 

He also loves to play store. We get 
out all the boxes and put them on the 
table. Then I put on my hat, get my 
purse, put the baby on my hip and go 
“shopping.” I ask for things such as 
“May I have a can of peas?” or what- 
ever it is, and I give him a penny. Of 
course, he doesn’t always do what he’s 
supposed to. but we have fun anyway. 
When he gets too tired in the afternoon 
I let him play in the bathroom sink with 
a bubble pipe or some small boats. This 
is a wonderful “relaxer” for him and 
gives me a chance to make supper with- 
out falling over him all the time. 

We have a hard time keeping him in 
bed at night. Do any of you have that 
problem? He crawls in bed with us and 
I get up feeling like a pretzel every day. 

| keep a diary on Steven. I’m glad I 
do, because it’s nice to read back a few 
months and then I can see where he’s 
improved. 

Lynn is making great progress with the 
correspondence course and enjoying out- 
ings with her family. 


Lynn with her two brothers. 


So much has happened since the last 
Roundabout was sent. We finally were 
notified to bring Lynn to the audiology 
clinic in January. A wonderful doctor 
spent two hours with us, observing and 
testing Lynn. She thought he was an 
enchanting man and cooperated beauti- 
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fully, so all went smoothly. Of course 
since he told us what we were hoping to 
hear, we thought he was terrific, too! 
He found her loss to be in the moderate 
to severe range, more to the severe level 
though, I think. She hears more higher- 
pitched sounds—could hear my voice 
better than her daddy’s in the speaker. 
The big news was that she can definitely 
get much use from a hearing aid. He 
told us to go ahead and get one as soon 
as we wanted to and recommended the 
type, ete. 

The next week we were leaving for 
California, so he said we should go 
ahead and buy the aid when we came 
home—that’s just what we did. We 
spent a little over a month visiting 
friends near Oakland and also visited 
Disneyland and Knott’s Berry Farm at 
Los Angeles. That was enjoyed by the 
whole family aged 2 to 27! The trip 
with three youngsters wasn’t a bit dif- 
ficult except the last two or three days 
on the way home when Lynn had such a 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


information _ please 


For detailed 
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bad cough she didn’t sleep at night and 
coughed in restaurants so everyone 
stared! The boys became seasoned 
travelers and enjoyed telling all their 
little friends about the mountains. des- 
erts, ocean, Disneyland, and the TV in 
the motels where you could watch it 
while lying in bed! 

Back to the hearing aid—we haven't 
pushed Lynn at all but let her use it a 
little at a time. We were told to be quite 
casual about it and let her realize that 
her aid really is an AID and she will 
want to use it more and more. She has 
learned to say several new words since 
she got it. [| bought her a book with 
pictures of farm animals in it and that 
is where she learned about horsie, pig, 
duck, chicken. Other people perhaps 
would have trouble understanding many 
of her words because she says the vowel 
sounds and gets the consonants con- 
fused. For instance, pig sounds like big. 

Now that spring is here Lynn wants 
to be outdoors all the time and thinks 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 
borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a_ well-rounded per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


Walter Stuck, Administrator 
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she should be able to go right along 
with her brothers. One of my worst 
problems with her is to try to explain 
things—why she can’t do something or 
that we have to wait for this or that. 
How have the rest of you dealt with 
this—do you have any suggestions? It 
seems that Lynn’s daddy can coax her to 
do things much more easily than I can 
and he can make her laugh when all she 
will do is frown at me! Lately she has 
developed a habit that to me is very an- 
noving at times. Every time she wants 
to get attention she pokes just as hard 
as she can with that little finger of hers. 
Sometimes it seems she’s jabbing me 
constantly when I’m busy! I know it 
is her way of getting attention and she 
perhaps demands more than she should 
—also a friend of mine suggested that 
it might be because she doesn’t hear 
she doesn’t think we can hear either. 
hence the poking and jabbing. Does 
this sound sensible to you? I try now to 
look at her whenever I think she is 
going to want to show me something 
before SHE gets a chance to tap-tap-tap! 


Roberta, just past 3, has been enjoying 
day school for the past several months. 


Rokterta and her brother Peter enjoy 
helping with housework. 
ping 


I was filled with admiration for those 
of you who are doing so much work in 
your communities. | was happy for the 
general well being of all the children, 
which your letters reflected. 

Although | missed “Know Your 
School Day.” because of baby’s illness, 
I did get in one morning several weeks 


later. Roberta’s teacher had excellent 


avatlable 
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vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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things to say. The best to me was the 
fact that Roberta is giving back much 
more sound, particularly in her formal 
speech class. | learned a wonderful trick 
too. By holding Roberta’s nose, I can 
change her m to a b. Now when I hold 
my nose she holds her own and corrects 
herself. Of course, sometimes it comes 
out p. but it’s a wonderful beginning. 
While I don’t think I press her too hard, 
I do demand more from her as time 
goes on. In the beginning, I was thrilled 
with the mouthing. But now, I demand 
more voice. | cup my ear and say “I 
don’t hear you”—till she at least tries. 
She is so pleased with her successes and 
unless tired. or out of sorts, she is very 
willing to work with us. After a few 
tries. if she doesn’t get a word right, I 
clap approval anyway. 

Along with new sounds I think her 
growth is revolving around getting clear 
about limits. She seems to be testing me 
at times. I try to keep the issues down, 
but with my own particular peeves, I am 
quite firm. I feel with a deaf child. 
there isn’t quite the leeway one has with 
the hearing. With Peter, if I can sense 
he’s sorry, I occasionally retract a 
punishment and say, “See that it doesn’t 
happen again.” With Roberta, I can’t 
do this. Sometimes. | wonder if I seem 
like an ogre. I dread a spoiled child 
though—and sometimes I sense she is 
trying to take advantage of some situa- 
tion. 

She and Peter have many squabbles. 
I butt in a lot less now. since they are 
more evenly matched. He often gets 
frustrated and irritated by her gestures 
when the meaning isn’t clear to him. 
Actually, there are also moments when 
I could cry with joy. at the proud look 
in his eyes when she does say something 
well. 

Roberta has already had a weekend 
visit away from home. and since she 
loved every minute of it. we're arrang- 
ing some more. We have also had a 
house guest here. which was a lot of fun. 
(Nothing like three to a bathtub, etc.) 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Residential modern school in beau- 
tiful Monadnock Region 


Trained teachers . . . Audiologist 


e Oral methods 
e Pre-school through primary grades; 


program developing to 12-year 
school 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 
building 

Parent counselling and education 
Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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David, not yet 3, is adjusting to a binau- 
ral hearing aid, while his parents plan 
for his first school attendance. 


David, in a photo taken September 1958. 


These last few months, have brought 
many changes to us. First of all. again 
we will have a new address! This time 
we expect to remain in one place for a 
few years as my husband returns to 
civilian life. 

Regrettably we will be living in an- 
other apartment house. David misses 
the freedom of a backyard that we had 
and the companionship of neighborhood 
children. Living in an apartment. David 
must patiently wait until | can take him 
to a neighborhood park where he can 
finally run about. I am in such a hurry 
each morning to avoid a cranky spell 
on David’s part when he is not taken 
out soon enough. My mornings recent- 
ly seem to skim by without any time for 
David’s lessons and I have a rather un- 
satisfied feeling. However. we are con- 
tinuously amazed at how much David 
absorbs without our even teaching him. 

We had some difficulty with David’s 
previous hearing aid. The microphone 
portion was a separate piece to be worn 
on the outside of his clothing. This was 
to cut down on clothing friction noises. 
It seemed like a good idea to us at the 
time but David quickly learned how to 
take apart the microphone from the 
main unit, and it became another “take 
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apart” toy for him. We were advised 
to get David a binaural hearing aid 
which consisted of two small hearing 
aids behind each ear and fixed in place 
by a connecting head band. The bi- 
naurality of the head set would enable 
David to locate the source of a given 
sound. With David’s type of deafness 
this was considered advisable. We also 
felt that this aid being worn entirely on 
the head, would give David greater 
freedom in his play. All of this turned 
out to be true. There remains only one 
thing—he won’t wear it! We did have 
success in the beginning but when he 
realized that he had a choice in the mat- 
ter, he promptly pushed it off his head. 
We join Mrs. R. in feeling bad about 
our son’s rejection of an aid, for we had 
heard of children who love their aids. 
Necessity has made us adopt a patient 
but persistent attitude with David and 
his aid. 

We are now planning David's full 
tutoring and we have visited various 
schools. The city offers many choices 
to the parent of a deaf child and we are 
grateful for this. There is a traditional 
fine oral school. as well as a_ public 
school for the deaf child from age 3, and 
many small groups of teachers working 
with new concepts in deaf education. It 
does somewhat confuse the parents 
wishing to select the right teaching 
situation for their child. However. we 
feel that, at this time. David is too 
young for a formal five day week school 
schedule. We have tentatively planned 
to send David to a reeular nursery 
school for a few mornines a week so he 
can be with other children; and two 
days a week he will receive individual 
tutoring for one hour at a speech and 
hearing center. This arrangement seems 
right to us and we hope David takes well 
to it. 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by Jane Walker 
$2.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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COMING Broadway play based on 
the association of Helen Keller with 
her teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy, and 
two new biographies just released are 
bringing about renewed interest in the 
famous deaf-blind woman. The play. 
The Miracle Worker, first shown in 
Philadelphia in September, is scheduled 
to open in New York this Fall. 

Both biographies are intended for 
teen-age readers. and since young deaf 
people are intensely and personally in- 
terested in Helen Keller, are welcome 
additions to the growing collection of 
books about her. The two books treat 
frankly the romantic incident which oc- 
curred many years ago, and which end- 
ed abruptly and sadly for all concerned. 
Also included in both books are some 
interesting early letters written by Helen 
when she was a young child. The letters 
have evidently lain forgotten in the files 
of the Perkins Institute until their re- 
cent discovery. The language in them 
is uncorrected, and while it has some 
mistakes, clearly reveals a fine, inquisi- 
tive, affectionate young mind. The 
books are slightly more difficult than 
The Story of Helen Keller by Lorena 
Hickock, published last year, and are 
recommended for upper school and high 
school. 


The Helen Keller Story, by Catherine 
Owens Peare, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1959. $2.75. 

The book opens with a description of 
the Keller household before Helen’s dis- 
abling illness. It covers the well-known 
childhood incidents, but also includes 
some fresh material on her efforts to 
attain speech. The author tells of Helen’s 
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LEISURE 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


desire to learn to “talk with her mouth,” 
her association with Miss Sarah Fuller 
and the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Boston, and her later efforts as 
an adult to improve the rhythm and 
accent of her speech. 


Valiant Companions: Helen Keller and 
Anne Sullivan Macy, by H. E. Waite, 
Macrea Smith, 1959. $2.95. 

This book is written from the teach- 
ers point of view, and opens with the 
story of Anne Sullivan’s graduation 
from Perkins Institute. It touches on 
other familiar dramatic highlights of 
Helen Keller’s childhood, such as the in- 
cident of learning the word “water.” 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 
Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the lst 
to 4th years. 


Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE DEAF again ex- 
presses its gratitude to Miss Pauline Ralli 
for her generosity in turning over to the 
Association the check sent to her recently for 
royalties received from the sale of the book, 
What People Say, which she co-authored with 
Mrs. Kathryn A. Ordman. In her letter, Miss 
Ralli states, “The enclosed check as royalty 
payment for my share (as co-author) of What 
People Say, is returned with thanks. As a 
life member, I feel my obligation to the Bu- 
reau, and the Volta Review.” Miss Ralli has 
requested that a portion of her gift be placed 
in the Harriet Montague Memorial Fund. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL is the sub- 
ject of the latest of the Great Leader series 
featured in magazine advertisements of the 
John Hancock Mutual Insurance Co. The 
company has chosen this means of “paying 
tribute to an illustrious man whose inventions 
have played such an important part in our 
American way of life.” 

The advertisement, which appears in eight 

major American magazines during October 
and November, states, “It was different then. 
The old enemy of distance prowled every- 
where. And people were separated by the 
bigness of this land. 
“That was what started young Alec Bell 
thinking. He knew well what it meant to be 
shut off from the sound of familiar voices. 
You see, he was a teacher of the deaf. 

“It wasn’t easy—-explaining sound to those 
who knew only silence. He had to take hold 
of sound and pry loose her secrets. He had 
to find out what she looks like. What she’s 
made of. And then he learned that sound 
was willing to learn from him.” 

Teachers and parent group members will 
be interested to know that full page color 


Upper School stu- 
dents at Clarke share 
gift candy with boys 
and girls in a childrens’ 
home in West Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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proofs of the ad, with Bell’s picture, are 
available from the John Hancock Mutual In- 
surance Company, 200 Berkeley St., Boston 
17. Also available for distribution are smaller 
black and white reproductions. 


A SINGLE CHANNEL, six-tube audiometer 
with record playback unit and desk speaker, 
which will permit the operator to make 13 
major pure-tone and speech tests, has been 
perfected by Zenith Radio Corporation. The 
instrument can measure frequencies from 125 
to 8000 cycles, including half octaves from 
750 cycles per second up. 


A GROUP OF UPPER SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS at Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass., attended the school Hallowe'en 
party last year dressed in costumes that were 
giant-sized_ replicas of several well-known 
candy bar wrappers. A parent sent copies of 
photographs of these candy kids to the vari- 
ous manufacturers. As a_ result, wholesale 
lots of the various kinds of candy bars began 
to arrive at the school. Before long more 
candy had been received than even a whole 
school full of youngsters could consume. The 
Student Council went into action to decide 
what to do with the surplus. The decision 
was made to share 285 of the candy bars with 
children at Our Lady of Providence Home 
for Children in nearby West Springfield. 
Below, representatives of the student body are 
shown presenting the candy to some of the 
children in the home. 
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ETHEL A. POORE HALL, new dormitory 
for older girls at Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, was dedicated on October 10. Tennes- 
see’s Governor Buford Ellington delivered the 
dedication address at ceremonies attended by 
Dr. Poore, other state officials and alumni of 
the school. Dr. Poore, who was superintend- 
ent from 1921 to 1951, was the first woman 
to head the school, first woman to head a 
major state institution in Tennessee, the first 
woman to be appointed superintendent of a 
state residential school for the deaf in the 
United States and first woman to be chosen 
president of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. Now, the State Board 
of Education has added to this string of firsts 
by suspending a long standing rule forbidding 
the naming of a building for a living person. 
Dr. Poore was born near Knoxville, and 
grew up with two deaf sisters. She gradu- 
ated from the University of Tennessee and 
took postgraduate work eat Columbia Univer- 
sity. Before her appointment as superintend- 
ent, Dr. Poore taught in the public schools 
of her native state and had been superintend- 
ent of Lewis County schools. Gallaudet Col- 
lege conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters on her in 1947. She is also 
on the Advisory Board of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
Now Dr. Poore spends her time at Sink-a- 
Poore Farm near Knoxville, her cottage at 
Fort Myers, Fla., and the family cottage at 
Elkmont in the Great Smokies. 


ROBERT W. TEGEDER has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf. A graduate of Concordia 
Teachers College, he received his master’s 
degree from Wayne State University, and 
trained for work with the deaf at Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. Mr. 
Tegeder was on the staff of the Lutheran 
School for the Deaf in Detroit for a number 
of years, and for the past two years was 
principal of the Utah school. He will fill the 
post left vacant by the death of Harold W. 
Green, who was killed in an automobile 
accident in June. 


CHARLES G. RAWLINGS, former superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Oral School for 
the Deaf in Scranton, Pa., has joined the 
staff of the Cincinnati public schools where 
he will act as supervisor of the day classes 
for the deaf and be in charge of teacher 
training. 
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Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


A NATIONAL INDEX ON DEAFNESS, 
SPEECH AND HEARING has been estab- 
lished by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association and Gallaudet College, with Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley, of Gallaudet, as the di- 
rector. The purpose of the Index is to abstract 
all professional literature pertaining t« deaf- 
ness, speech and hearing. The Index will be 
located at Gallaudet College. It is being 
financed by a $10,950 grant made to the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association by the 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Two 
publications will be issued: a quarterly jour- 
nal of.the abstracts of current literature and 
an index of earlier material. Members of the 
board are: Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, Dr. Wen- 
dell Johnson, Dr. Mack D. Steer, George Det- 
mold, Dr. Powrie V. Doctor and Dr. Quigley. 


PROFESSOR KENNETH R. MANGAN has 
joined the staff of the University of Illinois 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, where he will take part in the training 
program for teachers of the deaf. Scholarship 
aids are available for undergraduates in this 
department. Among these are grants for sums 
up to $300 per academic year provided by the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
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oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


DR. S. RICHARD SILVERMAN and Dr. 
George T. Pratt were two of the speakers at 
a workshop considering the establishment of 
rehabilitation facilities for the deaf held at 
Newport News, Va. last month. 


STUDY OF THE EFFECTS of using bin- 
aural hearing aids on hearing impaired school- 
aged children will be made by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. The Walter 
Brooks Foundation has made a grant of 
$38,125 for the two-year study. 


JOHN A. GOUGH, former principal of 
Kendall School, has been appointed as an 
education research and program specialist 
for the captioned film program in the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


FRANCES I. PHILLIPS, of Montclair, N. J.. 
has been named as John A. Gough’s successor 
as chairman of the department of education 
at Gallaudet College and principal of Kendall 
School. Miss Phillips, at the time of her 
appointment, was a teacher of the deaf at the 
Bruce Street School in Newark, N. J. 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS in the depart- 
ment of Hearing and Speech, University of 
Kansas Medical Center, are: 

Norma Harris, who will be assistant pro- 
fessor, will also supervise students and tutor 
the preschool children. Miss Harris was form- 
erly at Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Rachel Holman Mathews will help 
tutor the children, and will be in charge of 
volunteer workers. Mrs. Mathews took her 
teacher training at Central Institute for the 
Deaf, and formerly taught there. 

Mrs. Betty Frogley will teach in the nurs- 
ery school. She formerly was a graduate as- 
sistant and an instructor in charge of the 
nursery school and child development center 
at Kansas State University at Manhattan. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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BOOK NOTES 
REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Exceptional Children, 
Third Edition by Karl C,. Garrison and 
Dewey G. Force, Jr. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York 1959, 586 pages. 
The current edition of Psychology of 

Exceptional Children has taken into ac- 

count recent significant developments in 

the field of special education and incor- 
porated them in a very readable book. 

New material on cerebral palsied chil- 

dren, epileptics and children with cardi- 

ac conditions is included. About two- 

thirds of the cited sources do not ap- 

pear in the 1950 edition of the book. 
This college textbook is divided into 

five parts and contains in its appendix a 

list of appropriate motion pictures as 

well as a glossary of terms which may 
constitute a new vocabulary for students 

being introduced to the field. Part I 

deals with children as human resources; 

Part II with mental deviates; Part III 

with children who have physical dis- 

abilities, and includes a chapter on 
those with hearing impairments; Part 

IV is concerned with neurologically im- 

paired children, and those with health 

problems, and Part V with problems of 
emotional and social maladjustment. 

The organization is logical and follows 

a pattern congenial to the reviewer. 
Chapter 10, “Children with Hearing 

Impairments,” defines and_ classifies 

children with defective hearing, dis- 

cusses the nature of hearing, the struc- 
ture of the ear, types of deafness, and 
conditions confused with deafness. It 
describes tests of hearing including the 
use of the galvanometer, lists causes of 
deafness and delineates the character- 
istics of children who have hearing 
losses. Education, therapy and guid- 
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ance of children with hearing impair- 
ments are touched on. Only brief men- 
tion is made of the education of deaf 
children. 

While this chapter is rather general, 
it covers pertinent aspects of hearing 
impairment and gives the reader a basis 
for understanding problems of children 
with hearing difficulties. The selected 
references at the end of the chapter in- 
clude books and articles which should 
be useful to students who wish to study 
this field in greater detail. 


On the whole, the authors’ generali- 
zations are valid. but it is difficult to 
reconcile with the facts one which states 
that until recently children who could 


not hear were condemned to a lonely 
existence because there were no schools 
available to them. Actually the move- 
ment to establish schools for deaf chil- 
dren in the United States began in 1817 
and most states provided facilities for 
their children before the turn of the 
century. Though teachers of deaf chil- 
dren are in very short supply today, fa- 
cilities are not lacking nor have they 
been. 


The authors do not document a state- 
ment in which they say that it is gen- 
erally recognized that auditory acuity 
of the small child is incompletely de- 
veloped and that as a child grows older, 
ability to hear improves. Whether this 
is generally recognized by teachers is an 
open question. Teachers of the deaf 
are eager to begin the auditory educa- 
tion of their children at the earliest pos- 
sible age to capitalize on the child’s 
readiness to hear and learn through his 
hearing, no matter how little he has. 
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The development of auditory perception 
is of prime interest to teachers and re- 
searchers. Perhaps the authors were 
thinking about auditory perception and 
not acuity when they made this state- 
ment. 

Psychology of Exceptional Children is 
one of the new books dealing with this 
important subject and will be viewed by 
college teachers as a welcome addition 
to the present day literature available to 
their classes.—Alice Streng, Chairman, 
Dept. of Exceptional Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisc.—Milwaukee. 

Betty Lee—Care of Handicapped Chil- 
dren, by Charlotte D. Tucker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954, 168 
pages. 

The story of Betty Lee presents a 
broad picture of the emotional crises 
facing the family of a handicapped 
child. 

On the basis of her personal experi- 
ence, Mrs. Tucker, mother of a brain 
damaged child, makes a well founded 
plea for public education and under- 
standing of the potential contributions 
the handicapped individual may make 
to society. 

The book contains a sensitive, beau- 
tifully written description of a mother’s 
experiences in raising and teaching her 
child, who suffered a brain injury at 
birth. 

Reading Mrs. Tucker’s enlightened 
story of her doubts, frustrations and 
hopes should aid parents of any handi- 
capped child, professionals in the field, 
and the public in general, in developing 
a much-needed insight to the complexi- 
ties and depth of the problems facing a 
family with a handicapped child. 

Parents of older children will recog- 
nize in the story of Betty Lee the beaten 
path over which they, too, have trav- 
elled, while parents needing help with 
young, handicapped children may find 
considerable satisfaction and great aid 
in setting realistic goals for themselves 
as well as their children. 

The author emphasizes the need for 
early recognition of a child’s handicaps, 
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the importance of early diagnosis, soci- 
ety’s attitudes toward the handicapped. 
disciplining, educational and vocational 
guidance, home-school relationships, and 
a short history of the government’s role 
in aiding handicapped children. She 
also includes a list of agencies servicing 
the various handicapped groups. 

When necessary, the professional 
working with handicapped children as 
well as their parents will probably find 
this book a valuable asset toward help- 
ing these parents develop a more prac- 
tical philosophy of life-—Paul Rotter, 
Asst. to the Supt., Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 


New Method of Masking for the Deter- 
mination of Bone Conduction Curves, 
by M. J. Rainville. Chicago: The Bel- 
tone Institute for Hearing Research, 
1959. 10 pages, paper. 

Eleventh in the Beltone series of 
translations, this article first appeared 
in the Journal Francaise D’Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngologie. The author is associated 
with the Compagnie Francaise d’Audio- 
logie in Paris. 


Phonics: Syllables, by Emmett Albert 
Betts, 257 West Montgomery Ave., 
Haverford, Pa., The Betts Reading 
Clinic, 1959. 8 pages, 40c. 

This is a reprint of an article appear- 
ing in the May, 1959 issue of Education, 
and describes a method for systemati- 
cally teaching reading skills. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Florida 
Ave. and 7th St., N.E., Washington. 


March, 1959 


“Educational Achievement of Deaf 
Children,” by C. P. Goetzinger and C. L. 
Rousey. This study was undertaken to 
examine the general level of the educa- 
tional attainment of congenitally deaf 
children. Subjects of the study were 22 
deaf students between the ages of 14 
and 21 who were in the advanced de- 
partment of a state residential school for 
the deaf. They scored at approximately 
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the fifth grade level in paragraph mean- 
ing and vocabulary tests and_ slightly 
above seventh grade norms for hearing 
children in arithmetic reasoning and 
computation tests, after attending the 
school for the deaf for 13 years and 5 
months. It is the feeling of the authors 
that the mean achievement scores for 
these 22 deaf adolescents (whose 1.Q.’s 
ranged from 85 to 115, who had had no 
preschool training. had had little or no 
auditory training and who had _ been 
educated in classes of 10 or more pu- 
pils) may represent the maximum ac- 
complishment possible for deaf children 
educated under these conditions. 

They suggest the establishment of an 
experimental school for deaf children 
where the effects of pupil load per 
teacher, preschool training practices, 
techniques for developing language and 
abstract concepts, auditory training and 
the means of evaluating techniques and 
of therapy relating to emotional prob- 
lems could be studied. It is their feel- 


ing that a new trend in the education 
of deaf children might result from such 


an experiment. 


American Archives of Otolaryngology. 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
July, 1959 


“Otosclerosis” is an index of the liter- 
ature in this field, with abstracts and an 
index of the authors, for 1956-57. It 
was edited by Dr. Edmund P. Fowler. 


“The Perceptual Process in Speech- 
reading,” by John B. Brannon, Jr., audi- 
ologist at the Lexington (Ky.) Clinic, 
and Frank Kodman, Jr., director of the 
Audiology Clinic at the University of 
Kentucky. The authors present the re- 
sults of an experiment conducted to de- 
termine which perceptual processes are 
involved in acquiring the skill of speech- 
reading. The tests, given to groups of 
skilled and unskilled lipreaders, 
quired the subjects to lipread a list of 
individual isolated words and a list of 
sentences. The skilled lipreaders ex- 
celled over the unskilled in lipreading 
sentences, but the two groups did not 
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differ significantly in the ability to lip. 
read isolated words. Conclusion: Skill 
in lipreading depends on the degree of 
utilization of contextual. situational and 
other cues, aside from the actual move- 
ment of the lips. The visual identifica- 
tion of the basic phonetic components of 
the words is dependent upon whether 
the articulation takes place in the back 
or the front of the mouth. The authors 
feel further controlled experiments are 
necessary to determine which individual 
variables contribute to success in read- 
ing lips. 

Exceptional Children. 
N.W., Washington 6. 
September, 1959 
“Intelligence Tests Used with Special 
Groups of Children.” by Bernard B. 
Braen and Joseph M. Masling. The 
questionnaire used by the authors in 
their survey was designed to determine 
the frequency with which different tests 
were used for the intellectual evaluation 
of nine different types of handicapped 


1201 16th St, 


EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG DEAF CHILD 


We weet fur 
Tre Sky wos r 3 Table workbooks 
for home or school 
tell what to do 
and how to do it. 
Cover first two 
Deaf children years of teaching. 
given this course 
in their early 
years are better 
prepared for 
schocl entry. 
Suitable for deaf 
children past 18 
inonths of age. 


HEARING TRAM Two books. 

Language—$6.30 

Speech, Hearing, 
Num bers—$8.75 


Both, pp.—$15.48 


Doris Mirrielees 
P. O. Box 2984 


Pompano Beach, Fla 
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children, including the aurally handi- 
capped. The forms, sent to psychologists 
employed throughout the country in 
public schools, child guidance clinics 
and centers for handicapped children. 
listed a wide variety of standardized 
and informally modified tests. The au- 
thors suggest that certain precautions 
should he taken in such a procedure 
such as using standard norms, varia- 
tions in the modification of tests for spe- 
cial use and prorating scores. It would 
appear that the common practice is to 
use modified versions of familiar tests. 
such as the Wechsler-Bellevue and Stan- 
ford-Binet, instead of specially devel- 
oped tests like the Grace-Arthur Form 
Il, Nebraska-Hiskey. 

“The Education of Physically Handi- 
capped Children in Portugal,” by Wal- 
lace W. and Isabelle Wagner Taylor. 
It is generally recognized in Portugal 
that it is necessary to provide a nation- 
wide program of education for the han- 
dicapped, and that a teacher training 


program must be organized. The only 
training programs at this time are for 
teachers of the deaf and the mentally 
handicapped. The course for teachers 
of the deaf is a two-year course at the 
Jacob Rodrigues Pereira Institute. Di- 
plomas are granted after a probationary 
teaching period. Since the course was 
inaugurated in 1953 only 19 diplomas 
have been awarded. Deafness and blind- 
ness are the only two handicaps having 
legally defined categories based on 
medical and educational concepts. Ac- 
cording to statistics there are 9139 deaf 
persons in Portugal, of whom 3086 are 
under 20 years of age. and 1086 under 
10. In the under 20 group the propor- 
tion of deaf is 9.4 per 10,000, There 
are four schools for the deaf—three in 
Lisbon and one in Oporto taking care 
of 476 residential and 51 day pupils. 
There are no special schools for the 
hard of hearing. but one of the Lisbon 
schools has classes for hard of hearing 
children. The program for the deaf in- 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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cludes vocational guidance and voca- 
tional apprenticeships for children over 
14 in several trades. Girls are given 
training in housekeeping skills and voca- 
tional dressmaking. 

“The Neurologist Looks at the Non- 
Verbal Child,” by Isabelle Rapin. Dr. 
Rapin is a neurologist associated with 
the division of neurology at Albert Fin- 
stein College of Medicine in New York. 
After a careful examination of a young 
child whose verbal development is re- 
tarded, the neurologist may have diag- 
nosed a specific disease, demonstrated a 
minor neurologic defect or may have 
suspected brain damage from the child’s 
behavior. But this is as far as he can 
go on the basis of the present knowl- 
edge of the function and development 
of the brain. He then refers the patient 
to an audiologist or speech pathologist 
to determine whether the child is deaf 
or aphasic. Referral to a psychologist 
will uncover defects in perception or 
brain damage. 


(Continued from page 407) 


4. Hedgecock, L. D., “Speech and Hearing Prob- 
lems of the Young Deaf Child,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, September, 1955. 

5. Fauth, B. L. and Fauth, W. W., “A= Study 
of the Proceedings of the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, June, 1955. 

6. Hudgins, C. V., “Some of the Problems En- 
countered in Teaching Speech to Deaf Children,” 
dmerican Annals of the Deaf, June, 1953. 

7. Bhuggren, G., “A Method to Test the Intel- 
ligibility of the Speech of Pre-school Deaf Children 
with Severe Hearing Impairment,’ Stockho!m: Acta 
Otolaryngologica, 1954. 

8. Davis, H., “The Articulation Index and Social 
Adequacy Index for Hearing,’ Laryngoscope, Vol. 
58, 1948. 

9, Clark, R., Clark Picture Phonetic Inventory, 
Communication Foundation, Ltd. Denver, University 
Park Station, 1950. 

10. Ammons, R. B. and Ammons, H. S., The 
Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test, New Orleans: 
R. B. Ammons, 1948. 

ll. Wechsler, D., Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, New York: The Psychological Corporation, 
1949, 

12. Amoss, H., Ontario School Ability Examina- 
tion, Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1926 


Mr. Larr and Mr. Stockwell are both in the 
Speech Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


WAN 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR TH 
blocks of the University of California 


available in the nearby areas 


Salary Scale: $5232.00 to $8520.00 per 


Address applications to 


E. A. STEVENSON, 


day — 5 hours 


Primary — Intermediate — Advanced 


TEACHERS 


beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within four 
in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment facilities 
Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, 
Initial salary may range from $5496.00 to $7536.00 per year depending upon 


education, training and experience. School Year 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street 
Berkeley 5, California 


TED 


E DEAF, BERKELEY, is located in the 


Facilities are new and modern: located 


and similar job benefits are maximum 
year 


175 days; school teaching 


SUPERINTENDENT 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


MIss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 

Phone: 6-5356 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 


615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 


165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 


Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 


Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISs MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


| Providence 3 (R. I.) 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 

WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


“ose id A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


_ to treat each hearing problem sndividually, and 
a give our honest recommendation as to the best ot 
| Gonotone hearing aid for each case- 
_ to maintain the high standard of workmanship 
a which has earned Sonotone 4 reputation for the 
highest quality: 
ee — to recommend consultation with a medical spe ae 
cialist, should medical problem be evident. 
— to continue our research program of a never er 
ending quest for newer and better methods of 
jmproving hearing: 
° 
R 
® p. 


